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Torquay Tariff Negotiations 


At the Torquay Tariff Negotiations, which were com- 
pleted on April 21 by the signature of the Final Act, 25 
contracting parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade participated. Four contracting parties, Burma, 
Liberia, Nicaragua, and Syria, did not undertake tariff 
negotiations, and seven countries, Austria, the German 
Federal Republic, Korea, Peru, the Philippine Republic, 
Turkey, and Uruguay, negotiated with a view to acceding 
to the Agreement. The total number of pairs of nego- 
tiations completed was 147, including 21 in which 
Austria participated and 21 involving the German Federal 
Republic. The United States completed negotiations with 
Austria, Benelux, Brazil, Canada, Denmark, Dominican 
Republic, France, Germany, Indonesia, Italy, Korea, 
Norway, Peru, Sweden, Turkey; and the United Kingdom 
with Austria, Denmark, France, Germany, Norway, Peru, 
the Philippine Republic, Sweden, and Turkey. Govern- 
ments will be at liberty to announce the results of their 
negotiations on May 9, and the Schedules of Tariff Con- 
cessions as a whole will be published by the Secretariat 
at Geneva on May 12. 

A Declaration on the Continued Application of the 
Present Schedules has also been drawn up to ensure that, 


Europe 
ECA Investment Guaranty 


In a move to encourage further U.S. private invest- 
ment in Europe, the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion announced on April 22 the extension of its invest- 
ment guaranty program to include losses from expro- 
priation or confiscation by governments of ERP coun- 
tries. The new guaranty covers losses resulting from the 
transfer of property to public ownership by totalitarian 
governments which might come into power in any ERP 
country by revolution or military conquest. 

In the case of equity investments, reimbursement for 
loss, determined in U.S. dollars, would include the 
amount of the original investment adjusted to reflect 
profits and losses up to the time the guaranty is invoked. 
The guaranty would be invoked one year after control 
over the investment was lost. For loan investments, the 
guaranty would be invoked if official government action 
(excluding exchange controls) should prevent repay- 
ment of principal for a period of one year or interest 
payments for three years. The amount of loss would be 
determined as the principal amount of the loan outstand- 
ing adjusted downward for impairment of assets in ac- 


subject to any renegotiation at Torquay, the concessions 
granted at the earlier conferences at Geneva and Annecy, 
and the concessions which have now been agreed at 
Torquay, will be maintained until January 1, 1954. This 
ensures a set of tariff schedules for some 38 countries, 
all of which will be bound against increase for three 
years. 

Many countries had to a large extent used up their 
bargaining power at the two earlier conferences, and 
were not in a position at Torquay to reduce their tariffs 
much further. Moreover, with the steady increase in the 
volume of trade which has been liberalized from quotas 
during 1950—particularly in Europe—tariffs are re- 
verting to their traditional role as instruments for pro- 
tection for domestic industries and agriculture. Generally 
speaking, the significance of tariffs as instruments of na- 
tional economic policy is increasing, and the difficulties 
encountered in lowering rates of duty are probably 
greater today than at any time since the end of the war. 


Source: Secretariat for the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, Press Release, Torquay, England, 
April 17, 1951. 


cordance with certain standards in common use. At the 

time a guaranty is invoked, the investor must transfer 

to the U.S. Government all rights and interests in con- 

nection with his investment. 

Source: The Journal of Commerce, New York, N. Y., 
April 23, 1951. 


U.K. Trade Balance 


In the first quarter of 1951, U.K. exports amounted 
to £579.9 million, or 4 per cent less in value than in the 
last quarter of 1950. Imports rose to £848.2 million, from 
£694.5 million. Allowing for re-exports of £34 million, 
the total trade gap in the first quarter of this year was 
some £235 million. 

The import figures show a rise of 30 per cent in value 
and 5 per cent in volume when compared with the 1950 
quarterly average. The main reason for concern, how- 
ever, is the decrease in exports, although it is recognized 
that some of this reduction may be due to temporary 
eauses, such as shipping delays. 

Sources: The Times, London, England, April 17, 1951; 


The Wall Street Journal, New York, N. Y., 
April 21, 1951. 
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Danish-British Negotiations 
Negotiations between representatives of the Danish 
farmers association and officials of the British Ministry 
of Food concerning prices for Danish agricultural 
products exported to the United Kingdom under long- 
term agreement resulted in Denmark obtaining an in- 
crease of 714 per cent in the price of butter and of 2 per 
cent in the price of bacon. Danish terms of trade, how- 
ever, had deteriorated by 36 per cent between September 
1949 and March 1951 (with export prices dropping 1 
per cent and import prices rising 53 per cent), and the 
new price increases will not bring the terms of trade 
back to the September 1949 level. The price increases 
are also too small to permit the profitable use by Danish 
farmers of imported coarse grain, which will mean that 
bacon output in the coming crop year will be somewhat 
less than at present. The British negotiators held the view 
that the terms of some long-term export agreements must 
be respected as long as the agreements exist. Denmark 
had also requested that the United Kingdom supply cer- 
tain quantities of raw materials at fixed prices, but the 
British representatives did not consent to this request. 
Sources: Harald R. Martinsen, Danish Letters, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, April 13, 1951; Norges Han- 
dels og Sjgfartstidende, Oslo, Norway, April 
14, 1951. 


Cost of Living, Wages, and Farm Income in Norway 


The Norwegian cost of living index reached 115.1 
(1949 = 100) on March 15, compared with 101 in 
March 1950. Since wages are linked to the cost of living 
index, with adjustments based on the index in March 
and September, the workers will receive an increase of 17 
ére, or about 5-6 per cent, per hour. On the basis of the 
September 1950 index, workers had at that time obtained 
an hourly increase of 18 ére, or 6 per cent. Another wage 
increase is expected next September, when a further rise 
in the cost of living index is likely. The recent increase 
in the sales tax (see this News Survey, Vol. III, p. 319) 
will probably add some 3 per cent to the cost of living 
index. 

Farm income is also linked indirectly to the cost of 
living index, under an agreement reached last December, 
which runs until June 30, 1952. The agreement provides 
that, if no other means are available, agricultural prices 
shall be regulated to ensure an increase in farm income 
of NKr 4.25 million for each dre increase in hourly wages 
for industrial workers. In accordance with the agree- 
ment, farm income was increased in December by NKr 
71 million per annum, and there will now be a further 
similar increase. 

Sources: Verdens Gang, December 16, 1950, and Norges 
Handels og Sjgfartstidende, April 14, 1951, 
Oslo, Norway. 
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Swedish Import Policy 

It has been officially stated in Stockholm that the 
new international trade situation has made it necessary 
to tighten import controls to give priority to essential 
imports. Some goods—such as textile fabrics, ready- 
made clothes, hats, bananas, and some tinned foods— 
which had previously been liberalized, are again to be 
subject to licensing. The free list of imports, however, 
has been extended so that the proportion of imports free 
from control has been raised from 69 per cent to 75 per 
cent. The most important additions to the free list are 
coke, lead, zinc, some chemicals, hides, and cotton. This 
means that 99 per cent of all raw material imports are 
now free. 


Source: Neue Ziircher Zeitung, Ziirich, Switzerland, 
April 2, 1951. 


Finland’s Trade Agreements 


A supplementary trade agreement for 1951 was signed 
by Finland and the U.S.S.R. on December 2, 1950, within 
the framework of their five-year trade agreement of 
June 13, 1950 (see this News Survey, Vol. II, p. 398). 
During 1951 (for which the transactions goal had been 
set at 232 million rubles), Finland’s exports to the 
U.S.S.R. will be chiefly products of the shipbuilding and 
metal industries, prefabricated houses and wood products, 
in exchange primarily for grain, sugar, fodder, fertilizers, 
and naphtha products. Up to December 2, 1950, con- 
cluded contracts were reported as covering exports from 
Finland of shipbuilding products valued at 47 million 
rubles, industrial machinery and equipment of 34 million 
rubles, and prefabricated houses valued at 73 million 
rubles. 

A trade protocol, signed on December 13, 1950, to the 
trade agreement concluded between Finland and Western 
Germany in February 1949, is reported to have set trade 
transactions between the two countries in 1951 at the 
equivalent of US$31 million in each direction. Finnish 
exports to Western Germany will consist primarily of 
lumber, chemical and mechanical pulp, paper and prod- 
ucts, and agricultural products including butter, cheese, 
eggs, and lingonberries. Finnish imports from Western 
Germany will be chiefly semifinished iron and steel, heavy 
iron and steel constructions, machinery and spare parts, 
metals and metal products, electrical machinery and 
equipment, automotive vehicles and parts, chemicals, and 
textiles. Because of uncertainties concerning iron and 
steel supplies in Western Germany, the agreement on de- 
liveries of these items to Finland covers only the first 
half of 1951. Deliveries for the second half of the year 
are to be determined through later negotiations. 

Under the trade agreement for 1951 between Finland 
and Hungary, imports to Finland (mainly sugar, textiles, 
machinery and equipment, various instruments, chemi- 
cals, and drugs) have been set at the equivalent of about 
US$2.8 million, and exports from Finland (mainly cel- 
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ces 


lulose, mechanical pulp, newsprint and other paper prod- 

ucts, wood products, prefabricated houses, and machin- 

ery) at about US$2.6 million. 

In the trade agreement between Finland and Israel, 
trade transactions between the two countries during the 
year ending November 16, 1951 are estimated at the 
equivalent of US$3.6 million in each direction. Finland 
will export mainly prefabricated houses, sawn timber, 
wood products, telephone poles, paper and products, and 
machinery, and will import from Israel citrus fruits, tex- 
tiles, hides, and skins. 

Trade transactions between Finland and Bulgaria have 
been set at the equivalent of US$500,000 in each direction 
during 1951 in accordance with a supplementary proto- 
col signed on January 15, 1951 to the trade agreement of 
1948 between the two countries. Finland will be sup- 
plied with such goods as pig bristles, medicinal herbs, 
lead enamel, sheep skins, leather, tomato sauce, rice, and 
tobacco in exchange for wood pulp, paper and products, 
machinery, resin, etc. 

A trade and clearing agreement between Finland and 
Colombia, signed on March 6, provides for trade in each 
direction up to a value of US$4 million. The agreement 
may be extended annually for the same amount of trade 
by an exchange of notes between the contracting parties. 
In return for coffee sent to Finland, Colombia will receive 
such Finnish merchandise as paper and products, agri- 
cultural, industrial and domestic machinery, tools, and 
raw materials. 

A protocol to the 1948 agreement between Finland and 
Argentina provides for an annual exchange of products 
with a total value of US$78 million. The principal 
Argentine exports under the protocol will be hides, wool, 
oilcakes, rye, linseed oil, and quebracho extract and 
casein. Finnish exports will consist of wood pulp, news- 
print, paper and hard boards, electrical appliances, 
machinery, railway material, etc. Finland’s debtor bal- 
ance in Argentine pesos, incurred under the existing 
unilateral credit of 75 million pesos, is to be converted 
into U.S. dollars at the rate of 4.2289 pesos per U.S. 
dollar. A revaluation clause protects this and future 
balances if the present gold price of dollars should vary 
from the rate of US$35 per ounce. 

Sources: Bank of Finland, Monthly Bulletin, Helsinki, 
Finland, November-December 1950; The South 
American Journal, London, England, March 10, 
1951; El Tiempo, Bogota, Colombia, March 11, 
1951; Department of Commerce, Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Washington, D.C., April 2, 1951. 


Finnish Prices and Wages 

The Finnish cost of living index for March reached 
the critical level of 1032 (1938 = 100), at which an 
automatic wage increase of 5 per cent is required, under 
terms of the sliding-scale system. The Government is 


reported to be investigating the possibility of reducing 
certain prices by means of subsidies. 
Source: Bank for International Settlements, Press Re- 


view, Basle, Switzerland, April 4, 1951. 


Wage Increase in Italy 

At the end of March, wage increases, averaging about 
4 per cent, were granted to industrial workers in Italy 
in accordance with a new sliding-scale provision. This 
increase, together with the increase of 4-10 per cent, 
depending on the various classifications of workers, 
granted at the beginning of last December, means that 
since the beginning of the Korean war Italian workers 
have received a total increase exceeding 10 per cent. 

The new sliding-scale provision, like the old one, is 
based on the principle of linking the amount of the cost 
of living bonus currently paid to workers to the cost of 
living index. Two main innovations have been intro- 
duced in the new system, however. Only one national 
cost of living index will be calculated for the purpose of 
fixing wages. Previously, indices were calculated for the 
various regions of Italy, in an attempt to take into 
account different prices and different living habits. But 
account is still to be taken, of the basic cost of living 
difference between the North and the rest of the country, 
by requiring that any increase in the cost of living bonus 
will be 20 per cent less for workers in Central and 
Southern Italy than for Northern Italy’s workers. All 
skilled workers will receive not only the increase in the 
cost of living bonus that is granted to all workers but 
also additional bonuses proportionate to their total wages 
or salaries. 
Source: [1 Commercio 24 Ore, Milan, Italy, March 24, 

1951. 


Credit Reduction in Western Germany 

Efforts of the Bank Deutscher Lander to reduce the 
domestic volume of credit, in view of the West German 
payments deficit (see this News Survey, Vol. III, p. 280), 
have had a measure of success: the total volume of short- 
term bank credits is estimated to have been reduced in 


March by approximately DM 450 million. While the 
central banking system shows a reduction in total 
credits of only about DM 375 million as of March 31, 
the credit volume of the commercial banks is believed to 
have been reduced more sharply. Thus the March share 
of the credit restriction program appears to have been 
nearly realized. 

A substantial portion of this credit reduction was 
probably accomplished by a sharp drop in cash payments 
for import financing, which may be estimated at approxi- 
mately DM 300 million. To this extent, therefore, the 
limitation of credit is more or less a direct consequence 
of the increased import restrictions, that is, of factors 
independent of credit policy. The recorded decrease of 
commercial bank lending, the first in recent months, is 
nevertheless significant. In view of this development, the 
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Central Bank is reported to have postponed its discus- 

sions of increased interest rates pending further develop- 

ment of the credit limitation program. 

Source: Neue Ziircher Zeitung, Ziirich, Switzerland, April 
18, 1951. 


Middle East 
Cotton Production and Export in Syria 


Cotton production in Syria increased from 5,600 tons 
in 1939 to 9,000 in 1948, 13,000 in 1949, and 40,000 in 
1950. Preliminary estimates for the 1951 crop are 
100,000 tons. This spectacular increase is attributable 
partly to the extension of the acreage under cotton (from 
37,000 hectares in 1939 to 180,000 hectares in 1951) and 
partly to higher yields per hectare (150 kilograms per 
hectare in 1939, 375 in 1948, and 406 in 1950). Im- 
proved methods of cultivation are expected to raise pro- 
duction in 1951 to 550 kilograms per hectare. 

Syrian exports of cotton between March 13, 1950 
(date of the termination of the customs union with 
Lebanon) and December 31, 1950 amounted to 15,048 
tons, valued at LS56.5 million (LS2.2 = US$1). During 
the same period, total Syrian exports were LS171 million 
(see this News Survey, Vol. III, p. 313). The most 
important markets for Syrian cotton were Lebanon 
(LS17.7 million, mainly for re-export), France (LS16.8 
million), the United Kingdom, and Italy. 

Source: Le Commerce du Levant, Beirut, Lebanon, 
April 19, 1951. 


Commercial Policy in Lebanon 

Following its denunciation of the GATT agreements 
(see this News Survey, Vol. III, p. 209), the Govern- 
ment of Lebanon is negotiating trade and payments 
agreements with the twenty countries with which Lebanon 


has normal trade relations. A special committee, set 

up for this purpose, is studying the agreements recently 

concluded with Egypt, Iraq, and Jordan. 

Source: Le Commerce du Levant, Beirut, Lebanon, April 
14, 1951. 


Development in Iraq 
A bill for a five-year economic development plan in 
Iraq has been presented in Parliament. The measure 
proposes spending ID 57 million (ID 1 = US$2.80) out 
of an expected five-year income from oil of ID 91 million. 
Source: The Economist, London, England, April 14, 
1951. 


Iranian Nationalization Scheme 

The subcommittee which studied ways and means of 
implementing the principle of nationalizing Iran’s oil 
industry has submitted two proposals to the parliamentary 
committee. A board composed of Cabinet Ministers and 
members of Parliament is to be set up to liquidate the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and to study the Company’s 
claims. Part of the annual income from oil is to be 
paid to the Company until such time as all claims are 
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settled. The present marketing arrangements will be 
maintained with the qualification that all contracts entered 
into by the Company must be ratified by the Board. 
The Board will also supervise the Company’s income and 
expenditures from the date of nationalization to such 
time as an adequate staff of Iranians is trained to form 
a wholly Iranian Company. The Board is also requested 
to draw up the charter for a government-owned company. 
Source: The Journal of Commerce, New York, N. Y., 
April 24, 1951. 


Far East 


Pakistan’s Forward Cotton Sales 
The Pakistan Cotton Board has prohibited the forward 
sale of cotton in the 1951-52 season. All merchants 
who had previously made contracts with foreign mer- 
chants are asked to report them to the Board, 
Source: The Journal of Commerce, New York, N. Y., 
April 23, 1951. 


Economic Developments in Burma 

Production of rice, Burma’s chief crop, was 500 mil- 
lion pounds less in 1949-50 than in the previous year. 
Petroleum production remained at only 2,500 barrels 
a day—one tenth of the prewar output. Although dis- 
turbances were reduced gradually during 1950, free 
communication between the fields and the refinery near 
Rangoon was not possible, and plans for reconstructing 
the industry were shelved. 

The cost of living index (1937-41 = 100) fell from 
502 in September 1949 to 419 a year later. The index 
of the cost of food dropped from 613 to 506 in the 
same period. 

In the first nine months of 1950, the value of imports 
was at a rate one-quarter higher than in 1949, though 
well below the 1948 level. Exports were about the same 
as in 1948-49. The monthly average values of Burmese 
foreign trade in recent years were as follows: 

Monthly Average Imports Exports 

(million rupees) 

1947 39.4 89.9 

1948 49.7 63.1 

1949 81.1 61.1 

1950 (9 mos.) 39.5 62.0 

Source: Records and Statistics, Supplement to The Econ- 

omist, London, England, April 7, 1951. 


ECA Aid to Thailand 

Under a U.S. aid project of $915,000, a number of 
diesel-powered pumping units, together with the necessary 
pipes, will be sent to Thailand in July and August. Most 
of the pumps will be sent to the northeast section of the 
country where one third of the population live and where 
poor production and crop failures, because of drought 
and lack of water, have depressed economic conditions 
and caused social unrest. It is expected that the project 
will result in 10,000 rice farms being satisfactorily irri- 
gated by the end of this year. 
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ECA is also providing dragline excavators and heavy 
duty tractors costing $515,000, so that the Thailand 
Government can complete construction of canals and 
dikes started before World War II for flood prevention 
and irrigation. 

The Thailand Government, with an $18 million loan 
from the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (see this News Survey, Vol. III, p. 141), 
is planning a huge irrigation and flood control dam sys- 
tem in the central plains of the country. The project will 
take five to seven years. 


Source: Economic Cooperation Administration, Press 


Release, Washington, D. C., April 9, 1951. 


Unification of Currency in China 


The Peking Government has announced the unification 
of currency in China as from April 1. The People’s 
Yuan has been made the sole legal tender, and the spe- 
cial currencies which had been issued in Manchuria and 
Inner Mongolia have been abolished. 

Source: Far East Trader, New York, N. Y., April 18, 
1951. 


ECA’s Rural Program in Taiwan 


An ECA report, The Program of the Joint Commission 
on Rural Reconstruction in China, issued in April, reviews 
the results of a two-year test program in China and 
Taiwan. It was originally started on the China mainland 
on October 1, 1948, and then was continued in Taiwan 
when the Communist armies took over China. The Com- 
mission, which had been established by authority of the 
U.S. Congress, was permitted to use up to 10 per cent of 
China’s U.S. aid funds or its equivalent in local currency. 
Its aim was to emphasize activities that would bring 
benefits to rural people within a short time, giving 
immediate attention to the most urgent needs of the 
farmers. As of the end of September 1950, the program 
of JCRR in both China and Taiwan had cost the equiva- 
lent of US$7.5 million, including program, operational, 
and administrative expenses. This figure, however, does 
not include about US$16 million worth of fertilizer, 
which ECA distributed through JCRR, four fifths of it 
in Taiwan, and about US$1.4 million worth of drugs and 
medical supplies which were turned over to JCRR for 
distribution. Nearly all of the $7.5 million cost was 
paid in Chinese currency. The program had brought 
benefits to more than 72 million people. 

The Commission undertook a number of important 
projects on the mainland during the first year of its 
operations. Since then, an island-wide program to reduce 
rents paid by tenant farmers on Taiwan has succeeded 
in cutting rent payments from 50 to 60 per cent of the 
main crop to 37% per cent. This has affected 58 per 
cent of the island’s farmers. 

Source: Economic Cooperation Administration, Press 


Release, Washington, D.C., April 6, 1951. 


Japanese Exchange Budget 

The Government of Japan has announced a foreign 
currency budget of $496 million for April-June 1951; 
$455 million is for imports of commodities and $41 
million for nontrade payments. 

Appropriations of about $4 million have been made 
for imports of textile raw materials, primarily raw cotton 
from the United States and raw wool from Australia. 
Provision has been made for a reserve fund of $177 
million, about 40 per cent of the total, to meet any foreign 
currency shortage during the period. No foreign cur- 
rencies have been appropriated for food imports; they 
are to be obtained through GARIOA (Government Au- 
thorized Relief in Occupied Areas) funds. Funds for 
the purchase of foreign vessels have not been appropri- 
ated, but the understanding is that the reserve fund may 
be increased for that purpose. 

Source: The Journal of Commerce, New York, N. Y., 
April 18, 1951. 


Philippine Corporate Income Tax 
Philippine measures to increase the government revenue 
include not only new luxury and foreign exchange taxes 
(see this News Survey, Vol. III, pp. 266 and 307) but 
also a revised corporate income tax rate. The tax rate 
on corporate net incomes under P100,000 has been in- 
creased to 20 per cent, and that on incomes of more 
than P100,000 has been raised to 28 per cent. The new 
rates will be in force for two years and will apply retro- 
actively to corporate incomes received beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1951. 
Source: The Philippine American Chamber of Commerce, 
Weekly Bulletin, New York, N. Y., April 6, 1951. 


Philippine Jute Bag Industry 

The development of a jute bag industry, using locally 
grown jute, is now well under way in the Philippines. 
The success of this enterprise would relieve the tradi- 
tional dependence of the Philippines on imports of jute 
bags for moving the bulk of its agricultural products. 
Some 60 million bags a year are required at a cost of 
about US$20 million. 

It had long been thought that no jute could be grown 
in the Philippines, because of climatic conditions, but 
recent experiments have shown that a weed, locally 
known as saluyot and well adapted to the Philippine 
soil and climate, was in fact jute. The first lot of 
Philippine jute has been successfully processed into bags 
by a jute mill in California; and $1 million of Philippine 
local capital has been raised to purchase a jute mill from 
Italy. 

Source: UN, Technical Assistance Administration, Fort- 
nightly Bulletin, April 9, 1951. 
Interim Aid Program for the Philippines 
After receiving word of the passage of a minimum 


wage law by the Philippine legislature, which substan- 
tially completed action on legislation designed to stabilize 
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the Philippine economy, Mr. William C. Foster, ECA 
Administrator, notified General Carlos Romulo of the 
Philippines that the way had been cleared for presenta- 
tion to the U.S. Congress of a program of full-scale aid 
to the Philippines. A Special Technical and Economic 
Mission to the Philippines has been established to work 
out with the Philippine Government methods for utilizing 
American grants and loans in the most effective manner. 
The sum of $15 million has been earmarked for this 
purpose for the remainder of the present fiscal year. 

Source: Economic Cooperation Administration, Press Re- 


lease, Washington, D. C., April 7, 1951. 


United States 


Individual Savings in the U. S. 

The liquid savings of individuals in the United States 
in 1950 amounted to $3.8 billion, of which two thirds 
was in the last quarter of the year. While the dollar 
amount was much larger than the $2.6 billion of 1949, 
it represented only a slightly higher proportion of income 
after taxes. 

The composition of savings in 1950 differed greatly 
from that of 1949. Holdings of currency and bank 
deposits rose by $4.8 billion; in 1949 they had fallen 
by $1.2 billion. Individuals increased their holdings of 
securities by only $1.3 billion, compared with $2.4 billion 
in the preceding year; the smaller increase was due to 


lower sales of Series E bonds and continued redemptions 


of maturing Series D bonds. Insurance in 1950 was 
again the largest component of individual savings, ab- 
sorbing $5.6 billion. Purchases of insurance, however, 
were smaller than in 1949, since a decline in the equity 
in government insurance, which resulted from dividends 
paid from the National Service Life Insurance Fund, 
more than offset an increase in purchases of private 
forms of insurance. 

Large increases in mortgage and other consumer debt 
limited markedly the increase in liquid savings in 1950. 
Mortgage debt was $6.1 billion and other consumer debt 
$3.2 billion; comparable figures for 1949 were $3.7 billion 
and $2.3 billion. 

Source: Securities and Exchange Commission, Press Re- 
lease, Washington, D.C., April 12, 1951. 


Survey of Consumer Finances 

The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem has released preliminary findings of the 1951 Survey 
of Consumer Finances, carried out by the Survey Re- 
search Center of the University of Michigan in January 
and February in 66 sampling areas throughout the coun- 
try, including the 12 largest metropolitan centers. Con- 
sumers appear to be more uncertain about their buying 
plans in 1951 than they were in 1950. In respect to 
proposed purchases of new houses, for example, uncer- 
tainty as to availability of materials, quality of construc- 
tion, prices, and credit appear to have influenced buying 
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plans to a greater extent this year than last. There was 
no change, however, in intentions to purchase existing 
houses. A decline in the number of consumers planning 
to buy automobiles was chiefly responsible for the decline 
in proposed purchases of durable goods in 1951. Al- 
though plans for other durable-goods purchases were 
virtually unchanged from a year earlier, a substantial 
number of consumers indicated that they would make 
their purchases during the first half of 1951. For tele- 
vision sets, this concentration in the first half of the year 
reversed the pattern of 1950, when more buyers planned 
to make (and did make) their purchases in the second 
half of the year. Concern about the availability of these 
products may have been the reason for this change in 
timing. 

Reports of a less favorable financial condition among 
consumers were somewhat more numerous in early 1951 
than in early 1950, and almost as numerous as at the 
bottom of the minor recession in 1949. The inflationary 
price rise was probably the chief reason for this evalua- 
tion of personal financial condition. The feeling of 
worsened financial position was concentrated in the in- 
come groups which include professional and semi-pro- 
fessional persons and clerical and sales personnel. 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, Selected Preliminary Results of the 1951 
Survey of Consumer Finances, preprinted from 
the Federal Reserve Bulletin for April 1951, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Latin America 
Mexico’s Sulphur Production 


Petréleos Mexicanos (a government corporation) has 
announced the completion of a new sulphur plant to 
process sulphuric acid in connection with its exploita- 
tion of the gas reserves in the Poza Rica oil field. Pro- 
duction at the new plant will average 140 tons daily of 
pure sulphur but, in view of the available gas reserves 
containing sulphuric acid, plans are being made to in- 
crease the output. 

Because of the world scarcity of sulphur, Petrdleos 
Mexicanos is studying the possibility of exporting Mexi- 
can sulphur in exchange for other raw materials. Also, 
the Export-Import Bank has granted a $1,875,000 credit 
to the Mexican Gulf Sulphur Company of Delaware to 
exploit, through its subsidiary in Mexico, sulphur fields 
in the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. Annual production of 
200,000 tons is expected. 


Sources: El Mercado de Valores, April 9, 1951, and 


Hispano Americano, April 20, 1951, Mexico, 
D.F. 


EI Salvador to Draw on IBRD Loan 

The Lempa River Hydroelectric Commission will begin 
to draw on its loan from the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development (see this News Survey, 
Vol. II, p. 197) for a hydroelectric project, although 
it has not yet obtained title to all the land which will 
be flooded by the Lempa Dam. By Decree No. 143, the 
Legislative Assembly in El Salvador ratified the Guaran- 
tee Agreement, thus eliminating the last barrier which 
had been keeping the Company from drawing on the loan 


although commitment charges have been accruing since 
March 15, 1950. 


Source: Diario Oficial, San Salvador, El Salvador, 
March 14, 1951. 


Use of U.S. Dollars in Cuba 

According to Article 97 of the Organic Law of the 
National Bank of Cuba, U.S. currency was to cease being 
legal tender in Cuba one year after the date on which 
the National Bank began operations. The Bank was 
opened April 27, 1950. On April 5, 1951, however, the 
Executive Power extended the time period until June 30, 


1951, in order to enable the public to readjust to the 
new system. 


Source: Diario de la Marina, Havana, Cuba, April 6, 
1951. 


Export-Import Bank Loan to Haiti 


The Export-Import Bank of Washington has announced 
the granting of an additional $10 million credit to the 
Government of Haiti, bringing to $14 million the total 
funds provided for development of the Artibonite Valley. 
The new credit is to be used to finance the dollar cost of 
equipment, materials, and services required to provide 
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flood control, irrigation, and other agricultural develop- 
ment of 77,000 acres in the valley. The total cost of the 
project will be about $19.7 million, the largest single 
item being the construction of a dam at Peligre for flood 
control and irrigation storage. The credit will bear 
interest at 344 per cent and will be amortized over a 
period of 18 years beginning September 1956. 

In announcing the new credit, the Bank declared that 
it would help to overcome the basic problem of Haiti— 
that of sustaining an expanding population on shrinking 
land resources—by more than doubling the productivity 
of land in the Artibonite Valley. The financial assist- 
ance extended by the Bank, together with technical 
assistance from the Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
and private engineering and construction firms, exempli- 
fies the President’s concept of Point Four. 

Source: The Export-Import Bank of Washington, Press 
Release, Washington, D.C., April 23, 1951. 


Aluminum Output in Venezuela 

The Government of Venezuela is studying proposals 
for the installation of a plant to process bauxite and to 
produce aluminum in Guayana. The Aluminum Com- 
pany of Canada and the “Billiton” of the Netherlands 
are among the firms interested in the project. The Ven- 
ezuelan Development Corporation will provide electric 
power for the plant. 
Source: El Universal, Caracas, Venezuela, April 18, 

1951. 


Colombia’s National Debt 

The public debt of Colombia was reduced from US$520 
million at the end of 1950 to US$501 million at the end 
of last February. The internal debt at the end of Feb- 
ruary amounted to US$355 million and the external debt 
to US$146 million. 
Source: El Tiempo, Bogota, Colombia, March 14, 1951. 


Uruguay’s Foreign Trade 

The value of Uruguay’s exports in 1950 was equiva- 
lent to US$254.2 million, compared with US$200.6 mil- 
lion in 1949. Imports, at $200.9 million, were $16 million 
more than in 1949. The trade surplus of $53.3 mil- 
lion was the highest in the last decade. The large increase 
in exports was due chiefly to wool exports, which rose 
from $67.0 million in 1949 to $152.6 million in 1950. 
Exports to the United States increased from $50.3 
million to $129.1 million. Imports from the United 
States were $39 million, the same as in 1949. Exports 
to both the United Kingdom and Germany fell by about 
35 per cent from the 1949 level, while imports from 
those countries increased. 

Among imports, the vehicles and automobiles group 
showed the largest increase, 53 per cent over 1949; raw 
materials were next, with an increase of 20 per cent. 
Raw materials are the most important of Uruguayan 
imports. 

Source: El Pais, Montevideo, Uruguay, April 10, 1951. 
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Argentine-U.K. Trade and Financial Agreement 

An agreement between Argentina and the United King- 
dom, concluded in Buenos Aires on April 23, covers trade 
in meat and fuels and settles various financial matters 
which have hindered the normal development of trade 
between the two countries. 

Under the trade clauses of the Agreement, Argentina 
will supply 200,000 tons of meat within one year. This 
is 100,000 tons less than the minimum provided for 
in the 1949 agreement. Shipments of meat are to be 
resumed immediately; they had been suspended since 
July 1950 because of a deadlock over Argentine demands 
for higher sterling prices. The new agreement provides 
for U.K. payment of £146 per long ton for chilled beef, 
£126 for frozen beef sides, £118 for frozen beef side of 
inferior quality, and £130 for lamb. These sterling 
prices represent substantial increases over the average 
price of £97.536 per long ton paid under the 1949 agree- 
ment. When the devaluation of sterling is considered, 
however, only the price to be paid for chilled beef results 
in a dollar equivalent ($408.80) which is higher than the 
former average price ($393.07). No announcement was 
made of the estimated average price per long ton resulting 
from the new agreement. Argentina has also agreed to 
ship 30,000 tons of canned corned beef at an unan- 
nounced price, and the United Kingdom has agreed to 
buy any additional quantities of meat and canned corned 
beef which Argentina may offer. 

The British are to supply Argentina with up to 4 million 
tons of crude and fuel oil and petroleum products, 
500,000 tons of coal, and 27,000 tons of tinplate. These 
figures compare with 5.5 million tons of crude oil and 
1.5 million tons of coal called for by the 1949 Agreement. 

Under the financial clauses of the Agreement, the 
United Kingdom has agreed to pay Argentina £10.5 
million as final settlement for Argentina’s claims under 


the devaluation guarantee clause which protected her 
sterling balances in Accounts “A” and “B,” and £6.25 
million as final settlement for meat shipped to the United 


Kingdom under provisional invoices. Argentina has 
agreed to permit the remittance of investment income to 
U.K. creditors, and to allow former employees of the 
once British-owned railways in Argentina to draw pen- 
sions in sterling. New important features of the financial 
arrangements are that the United Kingdom will (1) 
allow Argentina to convert to hard currencies, including 
dollars, any sterling funds held in excess of a £20 million 
working balance, and (2) grant Argentina a sterling 
credit up to £20 million if Argentina’s working balances 
should be temporarily insufficient to meet current pay- 
ments. 
Sources: The Washington Post, Washington, D.C., April 
24, 1951; The Journal of Commerce, New York, 
N. Y., April 24, 1951. 
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Other Countries 


South African National Income 


The Bureau of Census and Statistics has estimated that 
South African net national income increased from 
£837.4 million in 1948-49 to £950.3 million in 1949-50, 
These estimates show increases in all the major income 
groups; the largest increases were £46.6 million in min- 
ing, £29.9 million in private manufacturing, £13.0 million 
in trading and commerce, and over £10 million in agri- 
culture, forestry, and fishing—four groups that account 
for over two thirds of the national income. 

Source: South African Reserve Bank, Quarterly Bulletin 
of Statistics, Pretoria, Union of South Africa, 
March 1951. 


South African Oil Project 


The South African Government is to use government 
funds to establish an industry for extracting oil from 
coal, which will be under government control. Since 
South Africa has no oil, it has to import more than 600 
million gallons, at a cost of over £25 million. To begin 
with, the new industry will consist of one unit producing 
60 million gallons of gasoline annually—one fifth of the 
Union’s gasoline needs—but it is intended to extend 
the plant later until it can supply total requirements. 
Source: Union of South Africa Government Information 

Office, South Africa Reports, New York, N. Y., 
April 19, 1951. 


Corrigenda 


Vol. III, No. 33, March 2, 1951, page 263, item “Dan- 
ish Liberalization of Imports,” third sentence of first 
paragraph should read: “Approved importers may, how- 
ever, obtain import licenses up to a total amount of 
DKr 20,000 (US$2,900) for most yard-goods, against a 
deposit of 120 per cent of the license applied for.” 

Vol. III, No. 40, April 20, 1951, page 322, item 
“Philippine Implementation of the Bell Report,” second 
paragraph: The wage rates given are daily minimum 
rates, not hourly rates. 


International Financial News Survey, written by 
members of the staff of the Fund, is based on mate- 
rial published in newspapers, periodicals, official 
documents, and other publications as cited at the 
end of each note. Explanatory material may be 
added, but no Fund editorial comment or opinion. 
Therefore any views expressed are taken from the 


sources quoted and are not necessarily those of the 
Fund. 


The News Survey is published weekly, except in 
the Christmas and New Year weeks. It may be ob- 
tained by applying to 

The Secretary 
INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 
1818 H Street, N.W. Washington 25, D. C. 
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